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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

1813.—Thomas Kite was now preparing to 
enter a second time into the marriage state. 
His choice was Edith Sharpless, a daughter of 
Joshua Sharpless, a worthy man and a faithful 
elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. Edith had been em- 
ployed in teaching school in the city, and had 
made her home during the latter part of the 
time of her residence in Philadelphia with 
that father in our Israel, Thomas Scattergood. 
Thomas Kite in proposing the marriage con- 
nection to her, aid it under the belief that it 
was in obedience to the secret pointings of his 
Heavenly Guide, as well as from the prompt- 
ings of affection ; and she, in accepting him, did 
it in the assurance vouchsafed her, that he was 
one of the Lord’s chosen; poor indeed, in this 
world, but rich in faith, and heir of the king- 
dom.* 


[The following extracts from letters of T. 
Kite—of which there are many—to the object 
of his choice, evidence on what his mind was 
mainly bent :—] 

“Fourth Month 4th. My best wishes attend 
thee. May we each, not only now, but when 
joined in a more enduring relationship, unitedly 
seek for that blessing which makes truly rich, 
and adds no sorrow with it; as Cowper ex- 
presses it : 

“Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 


Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee, rich, take what thou wilt away.” 


May we seek first his kingdom, and the right- 
eousness thereof, confiding in his promise, ‘that 
all things necessary shall be added.’ By the 
truly humbled mind, small possessions in tem- 
porals, are seen to be ‘sufficient. It dare not seek 
for great things, but having food and raiment, 
desires to be content. I believe this state, though 
hard to come at, is through Divine aid attaina- 
ble, and desire I may endeavor for it. Under 
a fresh feeling of affectionate regard, I salute 
thee, and bid thee farewell. 





* E. K. pleasantly remarked, that she had come to 
the conclusion in early life, that th ree things she never 
would do—marry a man that was a widower,—one that 
Was younger than herself,—or a preacher,—yet all 
these met in her husband. 
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SEVENTH-DAY, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1893. 


“Fourth Month 19th. 
is very large ; 
I remember it. 
“Tt is truly pleasant to see such a number 
of goodly-looking Friends, particularly young 
women, walking our streets ; and if their conduct 
should indicate their dedication to the principle 
of Truth, their being here may be an advantage 
to themselves, and afford no cause of injurious 
remarks on the part of our sober fellow-citizens. 
Many of these are keen-sighted, and able to de- 
cide upon our conduct, whether it comports with 
our dignified profession. Oh! if this was more 
generally the case, how should we shine as lights 
in the world, even as a city set on a hill which 
cannot be hid. We should be as way-marks to 
those who are inquiring the way to Zion, with 
their faces thitherward. I remain under the 


renewed impression of love and esteem, thy 
friend.” 


The Yearly Meeting 
quite as much so, I think, as ever 


The marriage was accomplished on the tenth 
of Sixth Month, 1813, in a satisfactory manner 
in Birmingham Meeting-house ; and the newly 
married pair were soou comfortably settled in 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas Kite, shortly before his marriage, 
having addressed a letter on the subject of the 
proposed institution* to his friend, Stephen Pike, 
then keeping school at Burlington, early in the 
Sixth Month received a reply, from which the 
following is extracted : 


“ Dear THOMAS. If it shall be deter- 
mined that there be a school of any kind, I 
think great caution is requisite in choosing a 
preceptor in classical literature. He should be 
one that is fully convinced of the subordinate 
utility of knowledge of that kind, and one who 
is both capable and willing to influence his 
scholars in forming a correct notion of its value ; 
keeping always in view himself, and endeavor- 
ing to hold up to their view, that one thing only 
is needful. 

“T think that the procuring a teacher in this 
department, every way qualified, will be a prin- 
cipal difficulty. I confess I have some doubts 
respecting the advantage that it is hoped will 
be derived from the contemplated establishment. 
Some favor it on the ground, that a knowledge 
of the languages,—and perhaps classi¢al learn- 
ing in general,—is a desirable object; others, 
that since there is an inclination in the minds 
of youth for such acquirements, and this ineli- 
nation is encouraged by their parents, it will be 
prudent to furnish them with the least excep- 
tionable means of obtaining what they desire. 
Science and literature are both, no doubt, worthy 
of attention; but ought we not to be guarded 
against buying them at too dear a rate? against 
sacrificing too much for them? If we attain 
them at the expense of humility and simplicity, 
will we not pay too much for them? I know it 
dves not necessarily follow that those who pos- 
sess the former are deficient in the latter; but 
not many rich, noble, profound or scientific, Xe., 





*A superior school for boys. 
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is Cowper’s idea; and certainly it is a just one. 
The sum of what I have said, or intended to say 
is: If the higher walks of literature can be at- 
tained without endangering the truly Christian 
virtues, let us do it; if not, let us remain where 
we are. I believe that minds rightly disposed 
may pursue science and literature to a very 
considerable extent; but those who are much 
given to self-complacency, and are not capable 
of appreciating the inestimable value of humil- 
ity and simplicity, had better have their atten- 
tion turned to something else.” 

In the year 1816, the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia recommended Thomas Kite to the 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders as 
one to whom they believed a gift in the ministry 
of the Gospel had been committed by the Head 
of the Church. His uncle, John Letchworth, 
who sympathized with his nephew in the trials 
and temptations incident to the station into 
which he was called, addressed the following in- 
structive letter to him: 


East Fallowfield, First Month 4th, 1817. 

Dear THomas:—lI often hear talk of great 
ministers, and, unless I deceive myself, hear it 
without envy. Shall we consider what it is that 
constitutes a great minister? By what rule 
shall we judge? Common fame is the rule in 
courts to judge of a person’s character. Well, 
be it so. Hear what is said: “Such an one 
spoke largely ; I think not less than an hour 
and a half, or two hours; he is a great minis- 
ter!” “Well, for my part (says a second), I 
must confess, my head was not sufficient to 
contain all; I was glad when he sat down. I 
even thought the few words dropped by the 
other Friend, carried as much weight with it as 
all the other’s put together.” “I don’t like your 

‘poppers,’” says a ‘third. Again: “Such an 
one is a great minister, and she has a most beau- 
tiful deliv ery; her voice is quite musical.” 
“Well, now, I ‘thought when I heard her, what 
a pity it was there had been not been some good 
elder with her in her early setting out, te have 
prevented her singing instead of preaching.” 
“Well, I admire at this! How dost thou like 
the delivery of such an one?” “ Why, I think 
he delivers himself i ina clear, distinct, intelligi- 
ble, manly manner.” Now, J think, he seems 
to read his sermon over like a school- boy saying 
his lesson.” I have given a short specimen of 
the observations which are made on ministers of 
our Soci iety, and by members, too. . 

There is a path, a path of safety, and this is 
the path of clear, plain duty. As this is kept 
in, and we journey forward, although we may 
be stripped and wounded by thieves and rob- 
bers,— although the Priest and the Levite may 
look on and pass us by on the other side, and 
make no observations at all, yet when the good 
Samaritan comes along, he will pour in wine and 
oil, bind up our wounds, and set us upon his 
beast. Thus it will be done unto the man or 
woman whom the King delighteth to honor ; wha 
seek the honor that cometh from Him, and not 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils.. There- 
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fure, “seekest thou great things for thyself? 
seek them not,” but be of good cheer. Sv saith 
thy loving uncle, Joux Lercnworta. 


[Extract from a letter of T. K. to his father- 
in-law, Joshua Sharpless :] 


“It is affecting to know that dear mother is 
plunged into so low a spot; but I cannot but 
hope she will be favored with strength to lay 
hold on his peoasioes, who cannot lie,’ and be 
enabled to cast her care upon Him who careth 
for her as well as the sparrows, and in whose 
sight, being of the number of his dear children, 
she is of more value than many sparrows. May 
her confidence be renewed in Him who is both 
a sun and a shield, light and protection, that so 
from a fresh feeling of his everlasting, loving 
kindness, she may *be qualified to say, ‘The 
Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid ” 

“Tt is a humbling consideration, that even 
those who have had large experience of the 
Lord’s goodness and preserving power in youth, 
middle age, and more advanced life, have often, 
nevertheless, toward the close of their pilgrim- 
age, been deeply tried, both from within and 
from without. If some experience of this kind 
my dear father, should be allotted thee, it is « 
favor that thou art enabled to believe ‘that 
these light afflictions are working out through 
Divine favor a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ; and though thy humbled mind 
in looking back over a long life of dedication, 


may be obliged to confess, ‘I am an unprofitable 
servant; I have done but that which it was my 
duty to do, yet how precious to be enabled to 
offer the incense of a contrite heart, renewedly 
believing, that He who has delivered out of past 
conflicts and dangers, will be near to preserve 


in the few remaining trials, and by the opera- 

tion of his own eternal baptism, refine and pre- 

pare for an admission into his undefiled rest.” 
(To be continued.) 


<caieamaciidtalpiiiialibaeen 

Ir seems to me (and I only express my own 
opinion) that, on the Church’s side, what she 
wants to believe in more than anything else— 
above all the energies, agencies and organiza- 
tions that she is now employing to civilize and 
humanize the poor—is the need of being bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost and a belief in the 
converting power of the Holy Spirit. The 
Church needs this baptism, this belief in the 
regenerative power of the Holy Ghost as dis- 
tinct from its evolutionizing, or humanizing, 
efforts among the poor. If to-day the Church 
of God were baptized with the Holy Ghost she 
would be aroused from her present comfortable 
condition and methods, ans go out in the spirit 
of the Apostles; then we should see a mighty 
work among the poor; they would not be simply 
reformed but reborn.—H. nry Wilson in the In- 
dependent. 


————————ro——__—_—_ 

ForGIVENESS is easy or hard according to 
our estimate of the one who needs it. It is com- 
paratively easy to forgive one who has wronged 
us, but it is very hard to forgive one whom we 
have wronged. If we feel that we were in the 
right, we are not likely to have any deep-seated 
feeling against one who was at fault in his con- 
duct toward us. But if we are forced to admit, 
way down in our heart, that we were the one to 
blame, we cannot easily bring ourselves to feel 
toward him we injured as we did before we 
wronged him. When, therefore, we say that it 
is hard for us to forgive another, the inference 
is a fair one that it is gurselves who need for- 
giveness.— Sunday Schopl Times. 


THE FRIEND. 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 304. 


PERSONAL LABOR. 


John Fahl, in The Earnest Christian relates 
the following conversation, which illustrates in 
a striking manner, the folly of postponing a 


preparation for eternity toa future period. He 
says: 


During our labors in Lancaster County, Pa., 
we were invited to dine with a family seem- 
ingly in affluence; the husband and father 
being about forty-five years old. We enquired, 
as we usually do in each family, into their 
spiritual state. He answered frankly that he 
was not a Christian. We enquired whether he 
believed the Bible, to which he readily answer- 
ed, he did. “ Then you believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul and future rewards and pun- 
ishment.” His reply was, “I most assuredly 
do.” 

We expressed surprise in view of his age, 
good sense, and the light that he enjoyed, that 
he had deferred the work so long. He acknowl- 
edged it was sad, but nevertheless true. “In 
your calling, we perceive, you are a wagon 
manufacturer, having a number of employees 
under your supervision?” He answered in the 
affirmative. “ Now this being our first, and may 
possibly be our last interview until we meet at 
the judgment, please tell us before we leave 
when you will begin the work?” He answered, 
“T should commence now, but indeed I am not 
ready.” 

We then enquired how many new wagons he 
could complete in one year from this date. He 
refused to tell, fearing, we suppose, of being cor- 
nered. “If we guess, will you tell?’ He an- 
swered, “I will.” “Could you, with all your 
employees, finish twenty-five new wagons in 
twelve months from this date?” His answer 
was, “It would keep us very busy.” Now sup- 
pose you pass over Lancaster County, and give 
your verbal or written obligation that twenty- 
five new wagons shall be completed under your 
supervision in one year from this date, but in- 
stead of going to work you would lounge one 
month in Lancaster r, and another in Phila- 
delphia, and another in Harrisburg, and so on 
until eleven months and twenty-nine days had 
elapsed, and no work done, at this juncture, you 
would suddenly awake. Alas! alas! twenty- 
five new wagons to be completed, and but one 
day to do it in. Do you suppose the work 
would be done? With seeming amazement he 
answered, “ No, no.” 

The man in question whom we held in bay 
was a true gentleman, or he would have taken 
umbrage at our plain dealing, but in the mean- 
time the Holy Ghost was also doing his work. 
We told him in this case he was crowding a 
year’s work into one day, but by neglecting the 
salvation of his soul he was practically deferring 
a life-time work into less thanaday. We re- 
ferred to an incident which occurred in Centre 
County, Pa., a few years ago. A blacksmith 
who had boasted frequently that all the time 
he needed to prepare for death was to say, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” On a winter day, 
while the roads were very icy, he saddled his 
horse to visit a friend. Before mounting he ex- 
amined his shoes, and remarked to a neighbor 
that he was sufficiently shod to ride into hell. 
He started at full speed, the horse slipped and 
dashed the head of the unfortunate rider against 
a fence, and was instantly killed. 


B. Fay Mills relates one of his experiences as 
follows : 


One night I had invited to come to the after 
meeting all persons who desired to do right, but 
who were not as yet believers in Christ. I no- 
ticed among those who responded to this invita- 
tion was a man with a pale, intelligent face, 
who looked as though he were suffering from 
great unrest. After a time I asked him if he 
desired to say a word, and he rose up and said : 
“You exactly described me in your invitation ; 
I want to do right, but I do not believe in 
Christ.” After that service was done, he asked 
me if he might speak with me. When asked 
what would be the object of the conversation, 
he said: “I desire to get more light as to how 
I can lead a righteous life; but I cannot bring 
myself to believe in Christ.” I said, “ Then it 
is understood that, in this conversation, we shall 
be concerned about one thing, and that is, how 
you may get light as to the way in which you 

can live a righteous life. Will you agree, as 
soon as you see anything that is wrong, that 
you will give it up; and, as soon as you see 
clearly anything that is right, you will agree to 
do it?” He said: “That is only fair, and I will 
give you my hand on that.” I said: “Then we 
will commence the conversation. What do you 
do that is wrong?” He said he could not see 
what that had to do with his finding out con- 
cerning the truth of the Bible and the divinity 
of Christ. I told him that that was the only 
way to find out any truth, and asked him if he 
were not conscious that there were things about 
his life that were morally wrong. He said yes. 
He finally said, in a hesitating way, that he 
sometimes became intoxicated. He kept liquor 
in his home, but never drank it in a public 
place. I said: “ Will you give it up?” He 
replied, “ This conversation is too personal ; I 
wanted to talk with you about the difficulties 
in the way of becoming a Christian. I can 
point out fifteen contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies in the Gospel of Matthew ;” and so he rat- 
tled on for three or four minutes. When he 
had finished, I said: “ Will you give up the 
drink?” He said: “ What right have you to 
ask me that question?” I said, “ You have al- 
ready agreed to do it, and there is only one way 
to get right, and that is to give up what you 
know is wrong. If you are an honest man you 
will have to do what you agreed at the begin- 
ning of this conversation, and make up your 
mind not to drink any more.” After some hesi- 
tation he said, “ Well, I will give it up.” I said, 
“Then we will go on to the second point in the 
argument. What else do you do that is wrong?” 
He squirmed around for a few minutes, and then 
said that sometimes he was cross to his wife and 
children; and, after a discussion similar to the 
former one, he said he would give this up. We 
then went on to talk about some things that he 
felt he ought to do. He had said, in the econ- 
versation, that he believed there was a God, 
but that he did not believe in Christ nor in the 
Bible. I asked him if he ever prayed. He said 
he had once or twice, and when asked what he 
said when he prayed, he replied, “I said I 
thought this was a pretty good kind of a world.” 
I told him I thought that was not a very bad 
prayer, but that he needed to tell God that if 
he could reveal his will to him he was ready to 
do it. After some hesitation, he knelt down, in 
a very awkward way, and said, “I cannot say 
any more than this; that if God will show me 
what he wants me to do, I am ready to do it.” 

I said I thought that was one of the best prayers 
I had ever heard, and bade him good-night. I 
did not speak with him again for a week, at the 
close of which time he came into the inquiry 
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sidewalk, and, hearing more screams, looked 
forward to where a number of Mahomedans 

were attempting to batter the head of a solitary 

Hindu who had got into their clutches. We 

were just in time to save him. I seized one of 
the murderous wretches, and the police officers 

did the same to several others, whom they 

quickly bound and sent to the nearest police 

chowk. Being now within a few minutes’ walk 

of home, I bid the others good night, and quickly 

got indoors. 

On Saturday morning the sound of rioting 
and musketry fire was heard. A missionary 
called to see me, and as we were both going 
round to his stopping place we met a party of 
some hundreds of Marathas. They wery very 
excited and were storming the shop of a Mussul- 
man who was said to be hiding inside. One by 
one the boards of the shop were torn town and 
broken to pieces. We felt very sick as we 
watched these infuriated rioters eagerly trying 
to murder the solitary man and his family. In 
another minute he would have been dragged 
out and slain, but just then a European police- 
man ran around the corner, and raising a rifle 
to his shoulder, fired. Two men fell, the others 
paused, and the next two shots brought down 
two more, when the rioters turned and rapidly 
fled away down the gullies. It was saddening 
to see the wounded men lying bleeding in the 
road, but had they been allowed, they themselves, 
without compunction, would have taken the 
lives of many other fellow-creatures. 

In another part of the town we saw a com- 
pany of the Royal Artillery with two cannon, 
posted at the end of one of the most turbulent 
streets. A sergeant told us some fearful stories 
of bloodshed that had occured in the Mahomedan 
quarters, when the rioters charged the troops and 
were shot down. A party of men also informed 
us that they were just in time to disperse a 
number of assassins who were stooping over a 
man and cutting his throat. 

Throughout the following day (Sunday) the 
main streets were patrolled by lancers and other 
troops continually, still the fighting raged fiercely 
in the back lanes; and on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday I saw at least forty bodies of men slain 
in the streets. On every side were apparent 
the signs of outrage; and the terror of the poor 
and respectable inhabitants who had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain from these shocking 
occurrences was very great. 

It is agreed that the Mahomedans were the 
real aggressors, though the Hindus had been 
steadily preparing for an outbreak during the 
last few years, in consequence of the operations 
ofa Society called the Gowrakashak Mandali, i.e., 
the Society for the protection of the cow. This 
society is supported by the wealthiest of the 
Hindus as well as by the Arya Somaj reformers, 
and they employ hundreds of paid preachers 
who agitate the minds of the rougher and poorer 
classes, such as mill hands, laborers and others. 
Collection boxes are handed into all the com- 
partments of every train that stops at the larger 
stations on the Bombay and Baroda Railway, 
and in this way thousands of rupees are monthly 
gathered from the superstitious masses, some of 
whom are fully persuaded that if the killing of 
cows throughout the whole of India could be 
stopped for a single day, that the ninth avatar 
or incarnation of Vishnu would come and restore 
Hindustan to the Hindus again. On many oc- 
casions when I have been out in the bazaar, 
preaching the Gospel, the agents of this Society 
have been my most bitter and most bigoted op- 
ponents. 


THE FRIEND. 


Of late years, these agitators have greatly 
increased in numbers as well as in the audacity 
of their demands. This appears to me to be one 
of the chief causes of the far spreading and 
sporadic nature of the riots. The soil was thus 
thoroughly prepared for the seed of discord sown 
by the Moslems in their apparently premeditated 
attack upon and destruction of the idol temple 
devoted to Hanuman, the monkey God, situated 
near their great Juma Musjid. 
M.S. L. 





WORE AND WAIT. 


A husbandman who many years 
Had plowed his fields and sown in tears, 
Grew weary with his doubts and fears. 


“T toil in vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands. 


“ My drooping vine is withering ; 
No promised grapes its blossoms bring ; 
No birds among its branches sing. 


“My flock is dying on the plain; 
The heavens are brass—they yield no rain. 
The earth is iron—I toil in vain!” 


While yet he spake a breath had stirred 
His drooping vine, like wing of bird, 
And from its leaves a voice he heard : 


“The germs and fruits of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery, 
Yet none can toil in vain for me. 


“ A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the cluster of the vine, 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 


“ Man can but work: God can create; 
But they who work and watch and wait, 
Have their reward, though it come late. 


“Look up to Heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thunderings in thine ear— 
An answer to thy doubts and fear.” 


He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames afar, 
Was rushing to a distant star. 


And every thirsty flock and plain 
Was rising up to meet the rain 
That came to clothe the fields with grain. 


And on the clouds he saw again 
The covenant of God with men, 
Re-written with his rainbow pen. 


“ Seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
And though the gates of hell assail, 
My truth and promise shall prevail.” 
— Anonymous. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF OUR BELOVED 
FRIEND, P. W. R. 


O Friend beloved, who, through long years hast meekly 
Performed thy Master’s will, 

Thy voice of love, which ministered so sweetly, 
At last is hushed and still ! 


No longer may we listen to its pleadings ; 
Its earnest warnings hear, 
Entreating us to heed the Spirit’s leadings, 
With lowliness and fear ! 
e 
In hearts, that long had struggled with temptation, 
What hope thy words instilled ; 
How sweet the sympathy with tribulation, 
With which thy soul was filled! 


Thy life of patient, cheerful dedication, 
Thy deep humility, 

Teach us, in conduct and in conversation, 
What we, too, ought to be. 


Yet, though we miss thee sore, we would not call thee 
Back to this earth again ; 

For where thou art no sorrow can befall thee, 
Nor weariness, nor pain, 


But rest and endless joy beyond the river, 
Is now thy blest reward. 

The death of his beloved saints has, ever, 
Been precious to the Lord. 


O that a portion of the prophet’s spirit 
May our Elishas fill, 

That so the precious truth which we inherit 
May find defenders still ! 


And, may we spend our lives, Lord, to thy glory, 
Till called to lay them down; 
Then may we also enter in before thee, 
And gain a heavenly crown, 
A. J.G. 
Eleventh Month 25th, 1893. 





For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


One day at a time.—that’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate ; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early or stretch them too late. 


One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


One day ata time! Every heart that aches, 
Knows only too well how long they can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks— 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at a time! when joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 

How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day atatime! But a single day. 
Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say, 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


One day at a time! ’Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all joy are measured therein ; 

The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The only one countersign sure to win! 


One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 
— Anonymous. 





Extremes NaturAL TO Manxkinp.—The 
Churchman, of this city, observes that one of the 
propositions seriously advanced at the Chicago 
Peace Congress, looked to an appeal to the 
churches for the omission of military terms 
from their vocabularies, military metaphors 
from their oratory and hymnody, and military 
titles from their nomenclature. It justly says 
that this would require a new Bible and a new 
ideal of the Christian life. 

Many men are so constituted that they can- 
not avoid going to extremes. A medical man 
of high renown was lately laying down the 
proposition that the vermiform appendix is of 
no use to man as he now is, but a source of 
dangerous disease, and recommends its removal 
from all children under five years of age, and 
another has recommended that all persons in 
the incipient stages of consumption be isolated 
and compelled to live apart, like lepers, Ex- 
treme views of evolution, and all extremes in 
reform that go beyond the bounds of reason, 
originate in the same way. The minds of men 
are so weak that they come to consider a par- 
ticular thing which interests them, as the centre 
of the universe, and will regulate everything 
else by it.—Late Paper. 





For as men in battle are continually in the 
way of shot, so we in this world are ever within 
the reach of temptation, and herein do we serve 
God, if we avoid what we are forbid, as well as 
what He commands.— Wm. Penn. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Colony “Valdese” in North Carolina. 


In Tae Frrenp of Fifth Month 27th last 
occurred a brief communication from the writer 
on the reported coming, about that time, of a 
few families of Waldenses from Italy, who it 
was understood, were to settle in North Carolina. 
Hope was expressed that Friends might perhaps 
aid them in suitably locating away from the in- 
fluence of the tobacco growersand manufacturers 
of the central and eastern partsof theState. Since 
then it has been ascertained that the colony has 
definitely located upon a tract of some 10,000 
acres of land, called by them “ Valdese,” not far 
from Morganton in Burke County, due east 
(twenty-five miles) from Mount Mitchell, where 
they have entered upon the occupation of fruit 
growers. Enrico Vinay, pastor, writes under 
date of the 18th of the present (Eleventh) month: 

“T have been here these last four months, 
and am very glad to know that members of the 
Society of Friends have not forgotten that we 
are their Christian brethren. Nineteen families 
have already settled here, and we are about to 
greet, on Wednesday or Thursday, next week, 
D. V., forty-seven other families from our native 
valleys. Yes, Waldenses too, love peace, and 
work in obtaining it. They have come to a 
peaceful country, not, however, in order to live 


good against evil, justice against injustice, holi- 
ness against sin, truth against error and super- 
stition; but to obey the orders of their Master 
and Saviour. Ah! dear brother, for that we 
regretfully acknowledge that we are very weak 
warriors and pray to God that He may forgive 
us. But—and since you are in correspondence 
with my dearest professor [in Italy ]—it seems 
to me that you know perfectly well both our 
struggles of by-gone days and our aims, which 
helping God, will ever be kept in our hearts 
and set before our eyes.” 

Not many days ago a person interested in 
property was exhibiting to me a plan of non- 
centrally located, but improving city lots, and 
said to me, in evidence of such improvement, 
that right here a large lot had just been sold to 
the Presbyterians, and they would soon erect a 
fine structure; and a block or two away the 
Episcopalians had bought and had prepared 
the plans of an imposing edifice. He was told 
that the settlers who first came to these parts 
were concerned in the upbuilding of a different 
sort of “temples” —a distinction which he readily 
understood. The following passage, declaratory 
of this higher purpose, was one which was 
specially in mind : 

“ Our business in this new land is not so much 
to build houses and to establish factories, and 
promote trade and manufactures, that may en- 
rich ourselves (though all these things, in their 
due place, are not to be neglected), as to erect 
temples of holiness and righteousness, which 
God may delight in ; to lay such lasting frames 
and foundations of temperance and virtue, as 
may support the future superstructures of our 
happiness, both in this and the other world.” 

We hence feel to salute our Vaudois brethren, 
who, animated by the like worthy motives, ex- 
press the hope that, with the help that is from 
God, the same pure aim “ will ever be kept in 
our hearts and set before our eyes.” 

Jostan W. LEEDs. 


scccciisascnanaaciladinians xacteiegia 

Be obedient unto the law written in the heart; 
and endeavor to draw others unto it. In this 
you will find your present and everlasting peace. 
—NSelected, 








































in idleness and carelessness in the great war of 
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[The following article, taken from an old 
volume of Tur FRrtenp is republished for the 
benefit of its present readers.—Eb. ] 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Meetings for Worship. 


A proper conception of the nature of meetings 
for Divine worship, as held by the Society of 
Friends, would leave no room for any one to 
doubt of their adaptation, at least equal to if 
not beyond those in use among other Christian 
professors for benefiting a congregation. The 
conditions and wants of a mixed multitude, as- 
sembled for such a purpose, are of so varied a 
character that it is utterly impossible for any 
formally prescribed exercise or predetermined 
service to reach and answer them universally. 
Some, it may be, are poor, and some rich in 
spirit ; some in tribulation, and some ready to 
rejoice ; some hopeful, and some dismayed ; some 
have “attained,” and are strong, others have 


just begun and are weak ; some want knowledge; 


some need conviction, some encouragement, and 
some reproof; in a word, the spiritual circum- 
stances of every member of the congregation 
may be dissimilar. Now, can any mode of re 
ligious exercise be better calculated for such a 
company, than for every one to sit still, and 
“girding up the loins of their mind,” wait in 
silent imploring expectation for the gift of God’s 
Holy Spirit, to show them their wants and their 
duty, and to qualify them for a performance of 
that particular thing which will most please Him 
and profit themselves? Surely this is a plain 
case—for who would be likely to be deceived in 
judging himself by the Holy Spirit, or who would 
not be able to perform his proper business on 
such an occasion through its assistance? 

In a silent religious meeting the soul places 
itself (or ought to be placed) before the Divine 
Omniscience just as itis. The aspiration of the 
devout mind substantially is, “Thou, oh Lord, 
seest me as I really am; thou knowest my need ; 
thou knowest what is best for me; feed me there- 
fore with that food which is convenient for me. 
This state of true inward prayer being attained, 
the Holy Ghost “distributes to every man sev- 
erally as He will,” and agreeably to his con- 
dition and necessity. In such an assembly there 
is no confusion, no clashing of spirits, no inter- 
ruption of one another’s secret exercise. The 
poor are left to ask ; the rich to enjoy and give 
thanks ; the wise and strong to “ meditate knowl- 
edge ;” the novice to learn, and the unholy to 
their convictions; in a word, there is no inter- 
meddling of other men’s matters with our own 
special concerns; no abstraction of the soul’s 
attention from its own particular appropriate 
employment; but each individual is left to 
“mind his own proper business.” God and his 
Son Jesus Christ being in the meanwhile the 
objects universally of desire, trust, application, 
reverence and praise, and the Holy Ghost him- 
self the beginner, director and end of every en- 
gagement. 

But let it ever be remembered and laid to 
heart by all who adopt this form of Divine wor- 
ship, that no profit can be expected to attend it, 
unless there is an honest care on the part of 
those who assemble to /abor in mind for their 
own spiritual good. To act a slothful or un- 
concerned part on such a solemn and important 
occasion, as it argues a total absence of devo- 
tional feeling; so it is an open affront to the 
majesty of heaven, and a scandal to the church. 
What! to have so little reverence for Omnisci- 
ence, and so little sense of Omnipresence, as to 
place ourselves, as it were, immediately before 
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Him, and in company with his people, in the 
midst of whom He assuredly is, and neither to 
recollect where we are, with whom we are, nor 
care what we are about — such deportment is 
awful mockery, and cannot fail to receive the 
indignation of the Lord. In such a case where 
is profession; where is knowledge; where is 
sensibility ; where is the spirit of love to God 
and of a sound mind? Will the harvest be 
gathered without labor? Will the reward be 
given without service? Will the Almighty be- 
stow to those who ask not, or be found of those 
who seek not, or open the treasures of his king- 
dom to those who do not knock? Nay: we 
must be sincere, industrious, fervent, and per- 
severing—laboring “ with all might through his 
spirit in the inner man” for the blessing, or else 
who can promise himself a participation in it? 

Is there any difference between the virtue and 
efficacy of our meetings for worship in these 
days and those of our ancestors ; if we too seldom 
hear individuals in the present age say what 
“Barclay ” said, “when I went into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people I felt a secret power 
among them which touched my heart, and as I 
gave way unto it I found the evil weakening in 
me and the good raised up;” if the truly devo- 
tional among us have now harder labor and less 
consolation ; if the ungodly sit without convic- 
tion in our congregations, and the lukewarm 
without fear—is it not because we have less of 
that among us which is a “a savour of life unto 
life, and of death unto death?” is it not because 
we have less exercise of soul before the Lord; 
less “‘ vehemence of desire;” less perseverance of 
supplication in spirit? Was the Almighty more 
gracious to our forefathers than He would be to 
us if we were what they were; would his power 
and goodness be less felt in our meetings than 
they were in theirs, if there was among us the 
same hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
same earnest concern and devotedness of soul? 
No! for as the Lord is no “ respecter of persons,” 
so He “is rich unto all that call upon Him,” 
and if when met together in his name, we were 
but fervent and diligent enough in spirit, who 
can doubt but that our assemblies would again 
become in a signal manver the place of his 
presence and power, wherein the overshadowing 
of the Holy Ghost would be sensibly felt, and 
his ministrations experienced to the conviction 
of “evil-doers,” and the edification and comfort 
of them that “do well?” B. 


The Political Influence of Secret Societies. 


A paper on this subject by M. A. Gault was 
read at a Congress of Christians opposed to secret 
societies, held at Chicago, Tenth Month 5th, 
1893. 

From a copy of it published in The Christian 
Cynosure the following extracts are taken: 



























































































































































































“There looms up on our political horizon no 
greater danger than these organizations whose 
secrets and obligations are unknown to the pub- 
lic, and which are created and chartered by our 
national and State legislatures.” 

“Tt has often been said that ten men, with an 
understanding with each other, can manage a 
hundred men in almost any assembly. In our 
politics, members of secret organizations act the 
part of the ten men. They furnish the machinery 
by which the financial and monopolistic, and 
every force of evil in our land can get together, 
and fight with weapons it is difficult to parry.” 

“Some years ago, when Chicago’s Exposition 
building was crowded with tremendous and un- 
expected uprisings of the anarchistic and com- 
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munistic classes, the startling features of the | secret societies are a dangerous element in poli- 
meetings was that they were assembled without | tics. They have always been the machinery to 
a note of warning, or a line of advertisement. propagate treason, and employed by the worst 
Their meetings were under the auspices of red | of men to overthrow republican liberty.” 

flag revolutionists, bound together by terrible 
oaths, and assembled by means of secret tac- 
tics.” 

Lord Robert Montague, once a champion of 
the papal church in England, and on intimate 
terms with Cardinal Manning, wrote to this 
country in 1887: “I know from personal ex- 
perience in 1863 that your great war, by which 
you lost thousands of brave citizens, and im- 
mense capital, was planned and prompted by 
Jesuits. 

“In Harpers’ Weekly, some years ago, there 
was the best of documentary evidence published 
to prove that in 1863 Napoleon Third, then at 
the head of the strongest papal power in Europe 
succeeded in inducing England to join France 
in espousing the cause of the “Southern Con- 
federacy.” And what prevented them, and 
saved our government in that crucial hour, was 
a dispatch from the Czar of Russia, warning the 
nations of France and England that if they 
interfered in our civil war, Russia would at 
once dispatch its iron-clad fleet from Cronstadt 
to New York, and take the side of the Union. 

“It has been proved, beyond a doubt, that 
Maximillian’s disastrous expedition to Mexico, 
in 1863, was a gigantic plot by the Jesuitical 
powers of Europe to found a papal empire upon 
the ruins of our Republic. 

“The unparalleled growth of the American 
Protective Association, during the past two 
years, is the result of the general alarm at the 
encroachments of Jesuitry, in seeking to control 
our public education and grasp political power.” 

“The late Dr. Jonathan Blanchard, Senator 
Pomeroy and others have well proven that the 
war of the Rebellion was planned and organized 
in Southern Masonic lodge-rooms. I have read 
sufficient history of that rebellion to prove Dr. 
Blanchard correct in saying, ‘ The Union would 
not be in existence to-day if God had not in 
mercy put this government, at a critical period 
of the war, into the hands of Anti-masons, such 
as Lincoln, Seward, Chase, Stevens and others, 
with Charles Francis Adams and Thurlow 
Weed at the court of St. James.’” 

“In a book now open before me, ‘ Professor 
John Robison’s Conspiracy,’ written in 1797, 
at Edinburgh, the author shows conclusively 


thousands of years had scarcely more effect on 
their number than the buzzing of the clouds of 
mosquitoes about their heads; but the last half 
century of aggression has done a terrible work, 

The fierce Cape buffalo, which Gordon Cum- 
ming found more dangerous than the lion, is 
now but little known except in a domesticated 
state; and its cousin of India, close akin to it in 
a courage that fougbt on equal terms with 
“Stripes” himself, is also on the verge of ex- 
tinction, 

The most notable example of the annihilation 
of animal life in North America is that of the 
bison, misnamed the buffalo. One hundred 
years ago this fine creature swarmed in count- 
less herds over the whole continent east of Lake 
Erie, from the Saskatchewan to Northern Mexi- 
co. To furnish food, raiment, and housing for 
all the savage tribes had scarcely any effect on 
its numbers. The Indian killed it to satisfy his 
natural wants, not wantonly. Less than a cen- 
tury of skin-hunting by the white man has left 
nothing but a million bleaching skeletons to 
mark its path. . . Only a few depleted herds 
are now found in British America, and these 
are rapidly being hunted to death by the Crees 
and Blackfeet. The extermination of the Eu- 
ropean bison, which bears a close resemblance 
to its American relative, is almost complete. 
Five hundred years ago it existed in great num- 
bers in the forests of Central Europe, and was 
looked on as royal game. Now it is found in 
a native state only in the wildest regions of the 
Caucasus. One herd in Lithuania lives by im- 
perial protection in a great preserve, just as a 
herd of British wild cattle are now preserved in 
Chillingham Park. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century the bison was so numerous in 
Transylvania that peasants passing through the 
woods were not unfrequently trampled to death 
by them. In 1752, at a great hunt organized 
by Augustus III. of Poland, sixty bisons were 
slaughtered in one day. It may, however, be 
possible that the Bison Bonassus, as the Euro- 
pean animal is called in science, may survive in 
the inaccessible retreats of the Caucasus, where 
he has found refuge, long after his American 
cousin is only known to tradition. 

A fact scarcely less suggestive is found in the 
complete disappearance of the beaver, the most 
ingenious of four-footed architects and engin- 
eers, from the wide range of his former habitat. 
As late as our own colonial period this animal 
was plentiful over all North America as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico. Scattered colon- 
ies are found to-day only in the Lake Superior 
region, and in Oregon and Washington on the 
Pacific Coast. In British America the pursuit 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s hunters and 
trappers has nearly exterminated them. Now 
that Beaver fur is in less commercial demand, 
Nature may replenish the breed in the more re- 
mote regions. It is a significant fact that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have so completely 
ravaged the vast region over which they have 
pursued their commercial war against the fur- 
bearing animals, that it can no longer pay even 
small dividends. The fierce little pig called the 
peccary, that once ranged in immense herds over 
Southern Louisiana and Texas, has been practi- 
cally destroyed by the skin-hunters, though his 
hide fetches only fifty cents. So savage was it, 
that even the grizzly bear, monarch of America 
fauna, could never be found in those parts of 
Western Texas which were frequented by the 
peccary ; but it has disappeared before the irre- 
sistible rifle of the white men and the more 
cowardly resources of arsenic and strychnine. 


































The Devastation of Animal Life. 


BY G. _T. FERRIS. 





The extinction of the most interesting races 
of animals, except such as man has systemati- 
cally domesticated and preserved for his own 
benefit, is constantly proceeding, sometimes 
swiftly, sometimes slowly, but always surely. 
Many species have already ceased to be, and 
are now known only by their skeletons in muse- 
ums. In a few years others will pass to the 
same limbo of remembrance. Of course, race 
after race of animals has disappeared from the 
globe during the procession of geological time. 
But the operations of natural causes are always 
very slow, and for the most part extend over 
very long periods. Nature replaces the crea- 
tures she exterminates by others, and her afflu- 
ence of creation knows no check. Man’s anni- 
hilation of animal life, on the other hand, leaves 
vast gaps which are never filled. 

The mammoth of Asia, the habitat of which 
once extended over Europe, also, has disappear- 
ed within the memory of man; and the masto- 
don of this Western Continent is commemorated 
as a living creature in the traditions of the 
Algonquin races of Indians, who once ruled 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. Catlin 
and Schoolcraft have preserved many curious 
Indian legends referring to this great pachyderm 
as having been slain by the arrows of the early 
red hunters, before the days of the white man 
in America. The elephant, a still existing con- 
gener of the mastodon and the mammoth, is 
rapidly diminishing in numbers and contracting 
its range. In the island of Ceylon, where, Sir 
Samuel Baker tells us, it was easy forty years 
ago to bag a score of these noble creatures in a 
single day, they have now nearly ceased to ex- 
ist, and in India the wild elephant has become 
ararity. The object lesson of African experi- 
ence within a little more than a generation has 
been still more eloquent. The animal is prac- 
tically extinct nearly as far south as the great 
Nyanza region; and at the other end of the 
continent the sight of a tusker is not now com- 
mon within five hundred miles of the English 
and Dutch colonies. The incessant warfare of. 
that Freemasonry is a conspiracy against all|the Arab ivory and slave hunters (for the two 
religions, and against all governments. Prof.| pursuits have gone together) who had their 
Robison was himself a Mason, and Professor of outfitting point at Zanzibar has completely ray- 
Natural Philosophy in the University at Edin- | aged equatorial Africa for at least five hundred 
burgh. He had travelled extensively in Europe, | miles west of Lake Tanganyika. The opening 
and had made Masonry a deep study. At pre-| of the Congo and its tributaries within a few 
sent I will only give his testimony in regard to | years has extended the field of the ivory hunt- 
the influence of Masonry in causing the French | ers, but the precious tusks are becoming more 
Revolution. He says, page 296,‘ Not only was | difficult to secure every year. It takes one 
the arch-rebel, the Duke of Orleans, the Grand | hundred thousand elephants, that would make 
Master, but the chief actors in the Revolution, | a procession one hundred and eighty miles long 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, Rochefoucauld and others, | if placed in single file, to supply the world with 
were distinguished office-bearers in the great |ivory each year, and the demand is growing. 
lodges.’ Again he says of the Duke of Orleans,}| At this rate—for two tusks cost the life of a 
page 298, “His authority as Grand Master of| male elephant—the creature will have passed 
the Masons gave him the greatest opportunity | out of existence within another half century. 
that a seditious mind could desire for helping | If Mr. Stanley’s account can be trusted, “ every 
forward the Revolution. He had ready to his | twenty tusks have been obtained at the price of 
hand a connected system of hidden societies, | a district, with all its people, villages, and plan- 











































































protected by the State, habituated to secrecy | tations,” so barbarous and pitiless have been 
and artifice, and already tinged with the very | the methods of the Arabs. 
enthusiasm he wished to inspire. In these he| The lion, the camelopard,and the zebra, which 


formed political committees into which only his | onceswarmed over the whole continent of Africa, 
agents were admitted.’ 


This testimony will be sufficient to show that 









are becoming each decade more limited in range. 
: ; 
The hunting of them by the negro races for 
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Little more than a hundred years ago the gray 
wolf was the most widely diffused and danger- 
ous beast on this continent, but within a gene- 
ration it has retreated to the more inaccessible 
parts of the western wilderness. The writer of 
this paper, thirty years ago, had the good for- 
tune to kill the only two gray wolves which 
had been seen for a decade in the county of 
Central Illinois, where he resided. 

Let us now glance at some of the other inter- 
esting creatures of sea and land which have be- 
come extinct within a recent period, or are rap- 
idly disappearing in the New World. Within 
half a century the California sea-elephant, the 
largest of the seals, measuring in some cases 
twenty-five feet from tip to tip, was extremely 
abundant on the Pacific Coast. It was merci- 
lessly pursued for its oil, some specimens yield- 
ing as much as two hundred gallons ; the rook- 
erles were rapidly depopulated, and it is now 
rarely seen. The last considerable catch was in 
1884, when ninety-three were taken by a seal- 
ing sloop. It would have been easy to preserve 
these creatures by sparing the young and a few 
adults, but the greed of pursuit was too stupid. 
A similar fate has befallen both the Atlantic 
and Pacific walruses. These noble sea mammals 
formerly ranged as far south as fifty degrees N. 
latitude. On the Atlantic coast, the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence swarmed with them; and on the 
Pacific, they were plentiful in all the bays and 
inlets of Alaska. Between 1870 and 1880 there 
were brought to market one million nine hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand gallons of oil and 
three hundred and ninety eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds of ivory, repre- 
senting the destruction of one hundred thousand 
animals. The walrus has now retreated to the 
refuge of arctic frosts, and it is not probable 
that it will ever return to its old haunts. In 
1741, Behring found, in the sea to which he 
gave his name, the rytina, or arctic sea-cow, an 
animal nearly related to the manatus and the 
dugong, still existent. Singularly enough, these 
creatures are tropical, while their only congener 
rytina was sub-arctic in its habitat. It was much 
larger than its relatives, often attaining a length 
of thirty feet, and a weight of eight thousand 
pounds. It was literally elephantine in bulk, 
with a hide like that of the rhinoceros. A 
helpless creature, living in herds at the mouths 
of streams, it was easily slain, and was for a long 
time the sole reliance of the fur-hunters and the 
whaling fleets for fresh meat. By the method 
of killing with the lance, at least a dozen were 
wounded and escaped to the sea to die for one 
that was secured. The last known specimen 
was killed about 1768, and up to 1883 there 
were only two complete skeletons in existence 
in the museums. The West Indian seal, while 
not entirely extinct, is so reduced in numbers 
that only the favorable conditions of food, cli- 
mate, and convenient rookeries give hope of its 
continuance. When Columbus discovered the 
New World, the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea swarmed with seals; but now they are 
mainly confined to some rocky islets south of 
Jamaica, though they are occasionally seen on 
the coast of Yucatan, the Bahamas and Florida. 


The Cyclone Sufferers in South Carolina. 

The Editor recently sent to Laura M. Towne, 
of St. Helena, a check for the balance of funds 
remaining in his hands. The letter acknowl- 
edging its receipt contains some information 
which may be -interesting to those who con- 
tributed the funds. She writes from Montgomery 
County, Pa., and says: 


Dear Friend : —I thank you for your last 
generous donation. As time passes and cold 
weather comes on, the sufferers feel more keenly 
their condition, and Clara Barton says some 
have died already from exposure. Ellen Mur- 
ray writes me that she has taken one day in the 
week for mending and making day, of clothing 
sent in barrels or boxes. They assemble in 
Darrah Hall, and Ellen and Fanny Murray, 
also Alice Lathrop, have as much as they can 
do to get the work ready for them. As the 
women who sow are from all parts of the island, is sinking, routine work is suspended till safety 
they (the white ladies) thus learn of all cases of | i, assured. Many a church is like such a vessel, 
oom need _ and supply s. W henever Ellen but the people are preparing for fairs, concerts, 
Murray writes that she needs more funds for | oy jectures. Only a genuine revival will save 
material, or food, or any other urgent want, such a church, and to accomplish that, the 
such as clothing for beds, blankets, &c., I send | noroy of all is essenti ; 

: ; “3 gy of all is essential. 
her from the funds in my hands whatever is} When a man is drowning, men do not cry 
ag 94 — = a — sn out to him that he is ruining his raiment or is 
aa oe ae ae I ; in danger of taking cold, but encourage and aid 
formed as to her plantation’s needs, and Mr.| him to struggle to the shore. So, many sons, 
Macdonald does the same. I have Pi satel daughters, and friends are dying in trespasses 
SERIEVe om the island to do = work for me. | and sins, and their parents and companions are 
I employ Ellen Murray's sister Fanny to do all giving them line upon line, here a little and 
I would do if there. -,, | there a little, about minor things, and in count- 

My sister is not yet out of danger. I will less ways showing interest in them, but never 
leave her and go down as soon as she is so. I once, or seldom and but subtly, testifying to 
ss — i ol il ee cal ili Salis them that “except a man be born again, he 

« 5 7 » « « . PS a op, ‘ e. 
contributed to this work, 1 am with sincere re- comet ent the Ragen See Se re 


—_—_—_—o ee 
spect and regard, —A new principle has been suggested in the 


manufacture of bank notes. The Industrial 
World says that if a sheet of paper be plunged 
into a mixture of various coloring matters, each 
color will penetrate into every fibre with a dif- 
ferent degree of speed, and the paper will pre- 
sent a streaked appearance, each brand having 
a distinct color. It would be impossible to imi- 
tate these effects without an exact knowledge of 
how the mixture was made. If a drop of the 
mixture of colors be allowed to fall on a sheet 
of paper, a number of rings, each having a de- 
termined -size and shape, will be developed, and 
thus imitation will be rendered more difficult. 
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to the interests of the Indians, but to those of out- 
side whites who are anxious that the surplus lands 
to be thrown open to settlement, after allotments 
have been completed, shall contain the best soil of 
the reservation.” 

The spoils system has introduced into the Indian 
service large numbers of persons without qualifica- 
tion, either in character or ability, for their posi- 
tions—persons who were never selected with that 
end in view—who secured appointment through 
political pressure. 
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Missinc THE VitTat Pornt.—When a ship 


Laura M. Towne. 





Items. 


Peace Memorial.—A memorial addressed to the 
governments of the world in behalf of arbitration, 
prepared at Chicago durivg the Fair, was adopted 
by the World’s Fair Commissioners, by the Board 
of Directors, by the British Commissioners, and 
endorsed by many distinguished individuals who 
attended the Fair. When completed, a fac-simile 
of it is to be presented to each of the governments 
of the world. It is as follows: 

“To the Governments of the World :—The under- 
signed, citizens of many countries gathered at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, in the United 
States of America, recognizing the advantages ac- 
cruing to those nations which have pursued the 
policy of arbitrating international disputes, and 
desiring that the like benefits be enjoyed by all 
nations, and deeming this a fitting opportunity, do 
hereby join in this memorial to all our various 
Governments, praying that they will unitedly agree 
by mutual treaties to submit for settlement by ar- 
bitration all such international questions and differ- 
ences as shall fail of satisfactory solution by peaceful 
negotiations. And for this the petitioners will ever 
pray. 





TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1893. 





The idea is sometimes advanced by those who 
undertake to write or preach on religious sub- 
jects, that persons may be saved through re- 
pentance and faith without that submission to 
the government of Christ which is implied by 
“walking in the Light, as God isin the Light,” 
that is, in obedience to those monitions by which 
the spirit of the Redeemer shows to the soul 
what things are right to do or to forbear. 

The Apostle Paul clearly lays down the doc- 
trine: “his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; 
whether of sin unto death or of obedience unto 
righteousness.” “The wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” And our Saviour said to his 
disciples: “ If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me. For the Son of man shall come in 
the glory of his Father with his angels; and 
then He shall reward every man according to 
his works.” We believe that there is no good 


The Peace Plow.—This was made for the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, out of swords and other war 
material and historic relics. 


An Interesting Incident.— At a meeting of the 
Peace Conference at Chicago, Bishop Stevens of 
South Carolina was iutroduced as the commander 
who fired the first shot which opened the war 
against the Union, but who was now pledged to 
the Prince of Peace. Bishop Stevens “thanked 
God that the war was over. He was now enlisted 
under the banner of the Commander of command- 
ers, whose word was ‘love one another.’ God speed 
the day when there shall be no more fighting be- 
tween men who have the image of the same God, 
and who are redeemed by the sacrifice of the one 
great Captain of our salvation.” 

Civil Service Reform in the Indian Service.—A well- 


written article on this subject appears in Good] ground to believe that we shall be saved from 
Government for Tenth Month 15th. It takes the 


; ; st destruction, unless we experience the transfurm- 
ground that the care of the Indians, their training | ing power of Divine Grace, and through its 
ae aiid deanna operations are brought into conformity with the 
of purpose and wise judgment. “Strong pressure will of our Creator. This Grace, “ which bringeth 
is often brought upon the Government, and upon | Salvation,” teaches its recipient to live right- 
allotiog agehts to make allotments, not with a view | eously, soberly and godly, and thus to work out 
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his salvation. Yet those who have become obe- 
dient followers of this Grace, will be among the 
first to acknowledge that their redemption is all 
due to the mercy of God, who has been gra- 
ciously pleased to visit and revisit them with 
the offers of his love; to give them a heart wil- 
ling to perform his service, and seek for his 
favor; and to forgive their past sins and pre- 
pare them for the enjoyment of communion with 
Him here and hereafter. 

Isaac Penington says the way of redemption 
is “ to wait to feel the appearance of the light of 
the spirit in the heart ; and at its least or lowest 
appearance, to be turned from the darkness 
towards it. And again, he writes to one of his 
correspondents, and the caution he gives is ap- 
plicable to some in our days—* Why dost thou 
so desire to be able to comprehend and reason 
about these things? —that is not thy present 
work, but to feel after and beyond to that 
whereby Christ reneweth and changeth the 
mind, and wherein He gives the knowledge of 
his good and acceptable and perfect will.” 

William Penn forcibly exposes the delusion 
of which we are speaking when he says in his 
No Cross, No Crown, “That common apprehen- 
sion that persons may be the childten of God 
while in a state of disobedience to his holy com- 
mand ments ; and disciples of Jesus, though they 
revolt from his cross; and members of his true 
Church, which is without spot or wrinkle, not- 
withstanding their lives are full of spots and 
wrinkles; is of all other deceptions upon them- 
selves the most pernicious to their eternal con- 
dition.” 

“Can Christ be thy Lord, and thou not obey 
Him? Or can thou be his servant, and never 
serve Him? Be not deceived; such as thou 
sowest shalt thou reap. He is none of thy 
Saviour, whilst thou rejectest his grace in thy 
heart, by which He should save thee. Come, 
what has He saved thee from? Has He saved 
thee from thy sinful lusts, thy worldly affections 
and vain conversations? If not, then He is 
none of thy Saviour.” 


There are many Friends who feel an objec- 
tion to our ministers engaging in public lectur- 
ing, especially on moral and “religious subjects, 
believing that the practice has a tendency gradu- 
ally to obliterate in their minds the distinction 
between such lecturing and the exercise of the 


ministry of the Gospel. In sympathy with this 
feeling we refrain from publishing in THE 
FRIEND notices of such lectures. Some of our 
readers may have noticed in the last issue of our 
journal a notice of a proposed lecture, by Isaac 
Sharp, to be delivered in Philadelphia. In ex- 
planation, we desire to say that the Editor did 
not know of the insertion of such a notice until 
after the paper was printed, otherwise it would 
not have been admitted, not out of any personal 
feeling towards the lecturer, but on general 
grounds. 
iat datarlteaie 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States. — Post-office Inspector Stuart, of 
Chicago, on the 8th instant received from Washington 
a list of over fifty bond and investment companies. 
Accompanying the list was a communication from the 
Chief Post-office Inspector at Washington, stating that 
the companies named had been investigated by As- 
sistant Attorney General Thomas, and had been pro- 
nounced by him fraudulent and not entitled to the 
privileges of the United States mails. Inspector Stuart 
was instructed to notify the post masters in his dis- 
trict not to deliver to any of them registered letters or 
money orders. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico says that two 
months ago persons from Colorado came there with a 


proposition looking to the coinage of “a hybrid dallar” 
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from Colorado silver, but that they were informed that 
the Mexican Government could not undertake to treat 
with the States of the American Union separately. 

The British ship Jason, Captain McMillan, Calcutta, 
for Boston, went ashore on the night of the 5th inst., 
off Eastham, When daylight came on the next morn- 
ing it was seen that the ship had broken in two amid- 
ships. Her main and mizzen masts were gone, and all 
of her crew on board, numbering twenty-six, were 
washed into the sea, and all, except one man, drowned. 
The Jason was over 1500 tons burthen and loaded 
with jute. 

The actual reduction of the debt of the State of 
Pennsylvania during the last fiscal year was $106,401. 

The number of unemployed persons in Chicago is 
estimated at nearly 117,000. The Illinois Conference 
of Charities and Correction, at a meeting on the 9th 
instant, appointed a committee of one hundred to at 
once raise a relief fund of $1,000,000. 

The strike of the employés of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company has ended, and its business is going 
on as usual, 

In the South Carolina Senate, on the 8th instant, 
the new dispensary law was introduced by Senator 
Jobn Gary Evans. It is entitled: “A bill to declare 
the law in reference to and regulate the use, sale, con- 
sumption, transportation and disposition of alcoholic 
liquors or liquors within the State of South Carolina, 
and to police the same.” It is quite different from the 
old law, and its provisions are very strict. Railroads 
are prohibited from hauling liquor to individuals, 
and the latter are punishable for receiving any such 
liquor, even for individual use. Dispensers can sell 
beer in glasses or other quantities, and wine growers 
can sell their product through the dispensary by pay- 
ing a small commission. No person can bring liquor 
into the State, even forghis own use, under penalty 
of $100 fine or thirty days’ imprisonment. 

There were 452 deaths in this city last week ; an in- 
crease of 50 over the previous week, and an increase 
of 36 over the corresponding week of 1892. Of the 
foregoing, 225 were males and 227 females: 58 died of 
pneumonia ; 50 of consumption; 45 of diseases of the 
heart; 18 of marasmus; 18 of old age; 17 of convul- 
sions; 16 of diphtheria; 15 of inanition; 14 of cancer; 
14 of apoplexy ; 14 of Bright’s disease ; 13 of typhoid 
fever, and 10 of inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 114} a 
1154; currency 6’s, 101 a 110. 

Corron was quiet, and declined ;;c. per pound. 
Middling uplands officially quoted at 8}c. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.75 ; 217.25; do., do., fair to prime, $16.00 a 16. 50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.00 a 16.50; do., in bulk, 
$15.25 a 15.75. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; W estern 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do. , straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40; do., do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.60 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.65; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.95 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour was in small supply and 
tirm at $2.85 a $3.00 per 100 pounds for new. 

GrRAIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 654 a 66 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43 a 433 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 36} cts. 

Breer Catt _e. — Extra, 5}c.; good, 43 a 5c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 4c ; inferior, 4.a 44c. ; common, | a 33e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 44c. ; good, 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 33 a 4c.; inferior, 3 a 34c.; common, iy a 23¢., 

Hows.—7} a 8c. for extra Western, and 7} a Tic. 
for other grades. 

Fore1GN.—On the evening of the 8th instant, the 
House of Lords practically rejected the Employers’ 
Liability bill by adding a clause permitting workmen 
to waive the rights conferred on them by the bill. 
This emasculates the bill. The Government had agreed 
to withdraw the bill if the Lords should add the clause 
which they now have inserted. The action of the 
Lords, it is believed, will contribute further to the 
growing popular hostility to that body. It is pointed 
out that all bills sent to the Lords are meeting with a 
similar reception. The Radical and Labor members 
declare that the House of Lords will bring a Conserva- 
tive defeat when the next appeal to the country is 
made. 

Statistics of the losses caused by the great coal strike 
in England put the total at $150,000,000. This is al- 
most as great a drain upon resources as would have 
been caused by a war lasting the same term. More 
than half the loss was in wages of men and that loss 
is absolute ;it can never be made up. 


Influenza is increasing in London. Seventy-four 
deaths during the past week have been attributed to 
that disease. The deaths from all causes have been 
three hundred above the weekly average. 

Professor John Tyndall died at Haselmere, Eng., 
on the 4th instant. Death was caused by an overdose 
of chloral, administered by his wife. 

The Society of Friends will establish in London a 
high class training school, which in many respects will 
resemble a university. Dr. George Newman has been 
appointed first resident warden. 

A despatch from Paris dated the 10th inst., says: 
“The man who threw the bomb in the Chamber of 
Deputies yesterday afternoon is in the custody of the 
police. He was among the injured, having his arm 
shattered and his nose blown off. As he was about to 
throw the missile his arm was seized by a woman sit- 
ting near him, and, although she could not prevent 
its being thrown, she spoiled his aim. After the ex- 
plosion he tried to make his escape, but the doors 
were closed and he could not get out. His name is 
Auguste Vaillant, alias Marchal, a resident of the 
suburb of Choisy-le-Roi. He made a confession this 
morning.” 

The Socialists have decided to attempt to inaugurate 
a universal strike as a protest against the Army bill 
now before the Austrian Reichsrath. This bill in- 
creases the financial burdens borne by the people. 
Judging from the present temper of the Socialists, it 
is pretty safe to say that they will create disorder 
shortly. 

Advices from St. Petersburg, via Berlin, announce 
the discovery of a large quantity of dynamite on a 
barge in the Neva on the night of Twelfth Month 5th. 
The barge was suspected by the police, and was stopped 
and searched. Three boxes of the explosive were 
found concealed under timber. The skipper and crew 
were arrested. A medical student to whom the dyna- 
mite was@ddressed was captured later. He had in 
his possession a number of anti-dynastic documents. 
When flogged he confessed that he had proposed 
making bombs with which to make an attempt on the 
life of the Czar while the latter was out on his daily 
drive. A number of supposed accomplices were ar- 
rested, among them being several young women and 
some army officers. 

The Royal Geographical Society has received news 
from the expedition headed by the American ex- 
plorer, W. Astor Chanler, who is bound for Mount 
Kenia, in order to try and make the ascent of that 
great mountain of equatorial Africa. The advices 
state the American expedition is stranded at Dhaicho, 
a few miles north of the equator, and not very far 
from the northeast of Mount Kenia. 

According to a despatch on the 10th instant, from 
Brussels, work has been begun on a railway running 
a distance of forty kilometers (or about twenty-five 
miles) in the heart of Africa. There are three stations 
—Matadi, Palabella and Kenge. 


NOTICES. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894. 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EpHraAimM Smita, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JostaH WIsTAR, Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. ScaTreRGoop, 626 Spruce St, 

Sarau E. Smiru, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Phila. 


Frienps’ Instirute Lyceum. — The next meeting 
of Friends Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, Twelfth Month 22nd, 1893, at 8 P. M. 
Rudolph Blankenburg, who has recently been around 
the world, will speak on “ Fez, Mummies, Chop-sticks 
and C logs.” The meeting will be called to order 
promptly at the appointed hour. 


The series of Tracts published by the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends; 3 vols., in muslin; just issued. 
Price 75 cents the set. The “ Memoir of George Fox” 
has been reduced to 40 cents a copy. 

JosePH HALL, Agent, 304 Arch St. 


Marniep, Tenth Month 2th, 1893, at ‘Friends’ 
Meeting-house, near Harrisville, 0., CHARLES LIVE- 
zeY, son of Jesse K.and Elisabeth Liv ezey, of Barnes- 
ville, to Elizabeth W. Smith, daughter of Robert and 
Rebecca 8. Smith, of the former place. 
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